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THE FOUNDERS OF SOCIOLOGY. 1 

In speaking of " The Founders of Sociology " one runs the 
risk of being taken for a seeker after treasure that does not exist. 
Some people assure us that sociology is scientifically a mere 
chimera — a toy for the dotage of the man of science. M. Block, 
a more than usually philosophical economist, compiled a Diction- 
ary of Economic and Social Science. Under the rubric, " Soci- 
ology," he inserted an article which began thus: "Does there 
exist a social science ? One must answer squarely, No." Others 
assert there is an indefinite number of sociologies — as many men, 
so many sociologists. It is certainly not an easy matter to con- 
ceive even the possibility of combining into one integral study all 
available knowledge of man and of society. It may help us to 
realize the difficulty of getting hold of a great abstract idea like 
that of a general scheme of sociology, if we recall an incident of 
one of Captain Cook's voyages. He had touched at the island 
which afterward became known as New Guinea (or was it New 
Caledonia ?) . He tried to find out from the inhabitants what was 
the native name of the island. But in whatever part of the island 
he questioned the inhabitants he found that they could give him 
the name of their own district only. It had not occurred to any 
of them that a name was required for the whole island. They had 
not risen to this generality of conception. They were specialists 
in district geography. They had not been able to conceive a gen- 
eral geography of the island. 

In respect of his dubious scientific status, the sociologist 
resembles his not remote kinsman, the theologian. And of 
theologians we have been told (the saying is attributed to Pro- 
fessor Flint) that there are two kinds : there are the theologians 
who have had religious experience, and there are the theologians 
who have read the works of other theologians. We cannot, how- 
ever, apply this principle to the classification of sociologists. 
For we have all had social experience — even those who write 
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THE FOUNDERS OF SOCIOLOGY 95 

books on sociology. To live at all is to have social experience. 
The child who can write his name has of necessity amassed an 
impressive quantity of social experience. The woman who spends 
a few shillings in a grocer's shop in doing so pronounces a whole 
series of sociological judgments. 

The commonest of all sociological phenomena is that which 
our limited vocabulary opposes to society — the individual. The 
mind of the individual is built up of the debris of past social 
systems. Whoever studies the working of the human mind and 
its history is either studying sociology or preparing himself for 
its study. Psychology is a palrt of sociology in its widest sense. 
There may be implicit a theory of society, and therefore a sys- 
tem of sociology, in the briefest conversation, in a phrase, even 
in a word. You are not only talking sociology, you are even 
indicating the presence in your mind of far-reaching conceptions 
of social relationships, when you use ethical words like " duty," 
"justice," "honor," "vice;" or juristic and political words like 
"contract," "property," "taxes," "crime;" or economic words 
like " profits," " rent," " wages," " interest," " capital ; " or domes- 
tic and commonplace words like "manners," "home," "luck," 
or religious words like "oath," "sacred," "sin," "sacrament," 
" righteousness." 

What is a newspaper but a page of a sociological note-book, 
with its random observations and its lack of interpretative 
insight ? A volume of the Illustrated London News is a museum 
of sociology, as miscellaneous in its arrangement as if it belonged 
to the palmy days of South Kensington. The journalists and the 
novelists are the field-naturalists of sociology ; only they have not 
yet found their Linnaeus. 

A novel, when it is not a monument of aesthetic imbecility, is 
a dramatic presentation of chance observations in sociology and 
psychology. The most impressive contribution made to descrip- 
tive sociology in the nineteenth century was surely the Rougon- 
Macquart series of Zola, though doubtless there are many who 
in the name of scientific comprehensiveness would claim that 
distinction for the collected works of Balzac. The preface to 
Balzac's La Maison du chat qui pelote is a classic document in the 
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history of sociology., and it is no mere coincidence that it appeared 
in the same year as saw the completion of Comte's Positive 
Philosophy. In fact, was it not Walter Scott and Balzac who 
contributed the particular or descriptive parts of the sociology, to 
which Comte contributed the general part, or principles ? 

Does not society, asks Balzac, in the preface cited, make out 
of given surroundings as many different kinds of man as there 
are varieties in zoology? Are there not as many social species as 
zoological species ? Are they not to be counted as social species, 
he says, the soldier, the workman, the administrator, the advocate, 
the idler, the politician, the savant, the merchant, the sailor, the 
poet, the pauper, the priest ? What Buffon did for natural history, 
he says, has to be done for human society. But it is twice as 
difficult to describe a social as a zoological species, because in 
society woman is not always the female of the male. But, he adds, 
with the confidence of the realist : " French society is going to be 
the historian. I only need to be the secretary." 

In a sense, then, we are all sociologists. But let us not con- 
fuse that with the utterance of the politician who said : " We are 
all socialists now." The latter saying is, or is meant to be, a 
witticism; the former professes to be a literal truth, obvious as 
soon as the meaning of the words is made clear. As long as we 
allow that there is one person of sound mind who is not a socialist 
in any of the accepted meanings of the term that alone suffices 
to put socialism in the class of controversial and partisan subjects. 
Consensus of agreement is the final test of scientific truth. In 
what sense, then, is the word used, when it is asserted that every 
one is a " sociologist " ? Before giving the general and abstract 
answer to that question, let us consider one or two illustrations. 

It is a common observation that when a sensitive child is 
accused of a wrongful act it will probably blush, whether guilty 
or innocent. Why is this? Mr. Spencer instances as an analo- 
gous case that of a well-dressed man who might be detected help- 
ing a lame costermonger to push a barrow. Though assured by 
his own conscience of the meritoriousness of the act, the well- 
dressed gentleman would become possessed by a feeling of shame, 
as soon as he saw that he was observed. Why is this? An 
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eminent geologist has declared that, notwithstanding the lifelong 
efforts of a scientifically trained mind, he has never been able to 
free himself from a feeling of abject shame, when, returning to 
town from a geological excursion in muddy boots and dusty gar- 
ments, he meets an acquaintance in the streets. It belongs perhaps 
to the same class of phenomena, the observation of Emerson, that 
the consciousness of being well dressed gives more satisfaction 
to a woman than all the comforts of religion. 

Now, without laying any stress on the last illustration — lest 
it should turn out to apply only to American women — we cannot 
fail to observe in all these cases an antagonism between the uncon- 
scious and the conscious life, between instinct and reason. The 
instinct dictates a form of feeling and conduct in apparent con- 
formity to a different state of society and social usage from that 
envisaged by the reason. How far can we further define the con- 
ditions and circumstances of this antagonism ? How far can we 
trace its origin and growth, how work toward its reconciliation? 
These are some of the questions which, more or less vaguely, the 
mere experience of the antagonism tends to evoke. The mere 
rising of the questions into consciousness, however dimly and 
indefinitely, marks the sociologist. It is unfortunately true that 
very few people give any precise formulation to these inquisitive 
promptings, and still fewer make any persistent effort to arrive at 
even approximately satisfactory answers. But how far is that due 
to the stupefying circumstances with which an ill-organized 
society dulls the natural and legitimate curiosity of the child? 
How far to the absence of adequate educational means for guiding 
and developing that curiosity, and awakening the growing mind 
to the great issues of life ? 

In accounting for the fact that so many people are sociologists 
spoiled in the making, we have to take account both of the forces 
that actively make for degeneration, and of the ineffectiveness of 
forces that are supposed to guide and stimulate development. 

In innumerable ways, everyone is, in the daily routine of life, 
inevitably led up to the consideration of sociological problems. 
Who, for instance, is so busy as never to yield a passing thought 
to the causes and the consequences of the ways of spending 
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money ? Who is so old as not to remember the days of youthful- 
ness, in which a genuine curiosity was felt about the natural 
history of a five-pound note? The boy who hesitates between 
buying a pocketknife and a copy of The Three Musketeers is 
fathei to the man who hesitates between the purchase of a horse 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica. But the man of forty may be 
— and alas! generally is — more indifferent than the youth of 
twenty about the chain of individual and social consequences that 
depends on whether one buys horses or encyclopaedias. The 
incipient sociologist of twenty may become the (scientifically) 
stunted, dwarfed, and degenerate sociologist of forty, the multi- 
plication of encyclopaedias notwithstanding. The educational 
machine still, as in the time of Rabelais, grinds out Gargantuas 
who study with great zeal, and the more they study, the more they 
become " foolish, stupid, tiresome, and silly." They are like that 
hero of modern education of whom Sir John Seeley used to tell. 
Having exhausted all the great prizes of Cambridge, he ceased 
to take any interest in life, because he " could not think of any- 
thing else to do." 

To take a final illustration : There is no one who is not pre- 
pared to give some sort of answer to the question why a clergy- 
man is of a superior social repute to a shopkeeper (provided he 
is not a very rich one) ; why, in occidental civilizations, a fighting 
general is more popular than an epic poet ; why boys play football 
and girls with dolls ; why disease and crime, vice and lunacy are 
normal accompaniments of poverty and of luxury ; why marriage 
is a religious institution and parliament a civil one — sometimes ; 
why thieves are sent to prison, retired brewers to the House of 
Lords, retired bricklayers to the workhouse, and foreigners to the 
devil. Whoever answers, or even raises, any or all of these 
questions is — whether he knows it or not — talking sociology. 

Let it be admitted, then, that everyone may with appropriate- 
ness be called a sociologist in some degree or kind. Between the 
two extremes there may be, and is, a very wide divergence, but the 
gradation from one to the other proceeds by insensible steps, and 
where are we to draw the line which separates those who are to be 
called sociologists from those who are not? For purposes of 
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practical convenience we must, of course, resort to some classifi- 
cation of sociologists, just as we need to classify vegetables, or 
any other group of phenomena that we desire to talk about or use. 
The classification of sociologists is an urgent (and practicable) 
problem alike of government, of education, and of science. And 
when the politicians, the teachers, and the scientists foregather 
(if ever), we may anticipate the undertaking of a rational census. 
For the immediate purposes of the present argument a few 
broad distinctions may be useful. There are first those who 
make serious endeavors to disengage their sociological concep- 
tions from their own social conduct and emotion, and then pro- 
ceed to enlarge these conceptions by absorbing as much as they 
can of the recorded experience of others, meanwhile ever being 
on the watch to test and verify the validity of their sociological 
conceptions by social observation and experiment. These are 
the rational, the scientific, or the philosophical sociologists — 
the sociologists proper, as one might say. Of the numerous 
varieties that come under this class, or order, two or three only 
need to be noted here. There are those who seek sociological 
truth, and find the pursuit so absorbing as to forget that there 
are other forms of knowledge, and that knowledge itself belongs 
to the scaffolding of life. These illustrate the dangers of spe- 
cialism — they start out to find a treasure and get lost in the 
search. The intellectual danger is one of artificial limitation — 
as the late Professor Chandler, of Oxford, used to say : " If a man 
knows nothing but beetles, he will go through the world and see 
nothing but beetles." But action cannot be thus limited; hence 
it so frequently comes about that in the case of the specialists in 
social science there is so striking a discrepancy between thought 
and action. Their theory is divorced from their practice. They 
keep their sociological knowledge and their social conduct in 
separate water-tight compartments — like Faraday with his 
science and his religion, of which he said he kept the first in one 
pocket, and the second in the other. Then there are those who 
endeavor to reunite into a nobler art of conduct their sociological 
science and their social practice, provisionally separated by a 
device of reason in its perpetual struggle with instinct ; or, as we 
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might say, the struggle of the more spiritual and social against 
the more material and individual forces. These we might call 
the applied sociologists. For those to whom sociological inves- 
tigation and teaching belongs as part or whole of their normal 
occupation, it would be convenient to reserve the designation of 
professed sociologists. 

If the name of pseudo-sociologists is too harsh a designation 
for those whose sociological thought is uncritically bound up 
with their material personal interests and prejudices, let us call 
them empirical sociologists. If you do not have the habit of 
detaching your sociological reasoning from your personal desires, 
you can have no adequate conception of social causation, you can 
have no valid claim to be a scientific observer of social phe- 
nomena. For this you must have the habit of at least trying to 
separate your speculative opinions from your material interests. 
Because they do not habitually make this effort, are to be counted 
among empirical sociologists some children, most men, and all 
women. 

The empirical sociologist may be, and very often is, within a 
certain limited range, and for certain limited (mostly personal) 
purposes, an extremely shrewd observer and prompt to form 
approximately accurate judgments. But beyond the range of 
his practical and emotional interests the observations of his intel- 
lect do not actively extend. A practical test of sociological status 
is the number and variety of persons you can co-operate with, 
both in thought and in action. The social experience of the 
empirical sociologist is in a strict and narrow sense personal — 
his thought is limited by the range of his personal action and 
conduct. From vicarious participation in the experience of types 
of personality antithetical to his own, he is cut off. And only in 
partial, fitful, and disjointed fragments, if at all, can he hope to 
absorb and utilize that social experience of past generations 
which survives in the ordered records of science and philosophy. 

In fact, the empirical sociologist is, from this point of view, 
just the individual who has not awakened to that inheritance of 
unlimited wealth of social experience which countless genera- 
tions have accumulated for him in the sciences and the arts, in 
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languages and literatures, in systems of philosophy and of reli- 
gion. There is a saying of Luther that " a man can today learn 
in three years more things than formerly were known to all the 
universities and monasteries." With this sixteenth-century utter- 
ance may be compared the nineteenth-century remark of Helm- 
holz that "the schoolboy of today with his lexicon can surpass 
Erasmus." But what becomes of the schoolboy's superiority if 
he does not learn to utilize all, those mechanical accessories with- 
out which past experience as recorded in orderly systematization 
is a locked treasure — the catalogues, lexicons, registers, indexes, 
digests, scientific and literary annuals, etc. ? Without these and 
the architectonic conceptions necessary for their use, he is like a 
mariner without a compass. He is, indeed, in an inferior cultural 
position to his Renaissance ancestor, because of a greater liability 
to be buried under deeper accumulation of past experience. 

The mind of youth trembles on the verge of the great awaken- 
ing to the social heritage of the past — the possible socialization 
of all experience. Those in this transitional position are the 
incipient sociologists. Then in the history of each individual 
ensues a struggle betwen the progressive and degeneratory forces 
of life, as we say in sociological terminology ; or, in poetic phrase, 
between the powers of light and of darkness; or, in the language 
of theology, between God and the devil. If — to continue the 
military metaphor — the degeneratory overcome the progressive 
forces, then the individual becomes a fossil sociologist. If neither 
achieves the victory, he becomes a slumbering sociologist; and 
the older he grows, the more difficult to awaken him. 

A classification of mankind into three large groups was made 
by Cardan, a humanist of the Italian Renaissance — one of those 
earlier students of social phenomena whom, unless we call them 
forerunners of sociology, it is difficult to designate culturally, 
since they are strictly neither historians nor philosophers. Car- 
dan divided men into these three classes : ( I ) those who possess 
divine knowledge, and who neither deceive nor are deceived by 
others; (2) those who only possess human knowledge, and who 
both deceive and are deceived ; (3) those who have neither human 
nor divine knowledge, and who. do not deceive, but who them- 
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selves are all their life deceived (by the senses and the flesh). 
This quaint scheme, with its archaic phrasing, contains a sug- 
gestion indirectly only for the classification of sociological types, 
and directly rather for the sociological phases in the life-history 
of the race — and to a certain extent, therefore, of the individual 
also. It is true, the state of neither deceiving nor being deceived 
may seem more remote to the modern sociologist than to the 
sixteenth-century theologian. But that (without denying the 
frequency of spiritual degeneration) is because the sociologist is 
more modest for the individual, more ambitious for the race. The 
fragments that exegetical criticism has for three centuries or 
more, been chipping from the theological heaven are many of 
them being gathered up by the sociologist toward the building 
of the social ideal of the race. 

It will be complained, doubtless, that we are a long time in 
coming to the founders of sociology. But the purpose of this 
paper has not been achieved if it has not been made clear that 
we are all of us founders of sociology — -perhaps for most of us, 
it should be said, dumbfounders. The foundations of every 
science are laid in the personal experience of mankind. The 
history of civilization shows every science growing up as an 
undistinguished part of the general knowledge acquired by man 
in the daily routine of life. And, moreover, these unrecorded 
beginnings of science are carried to a considerable degree of sys- 
tematic development before being detached from their practical 
uses, to become, as science,, an object of conscious study by a 
specially trained body of cultivators. This is true of the latest 
of the sciences, sociology, as of the earliest, mathematics. Are 
we not to include among the founders of astronomy, mechanics, 
physics, and chemistry the unknown discoverers and improvers 
of the month and year; of the lever and the pulley; of fire and 
light ; of weights and the balance ? Are we not to include among 
the founders of natural history the unknown experimentalists 
who domesticated the plants and animals of the garden and the 
farmyard ? 

And, concurrently with these discoveries and inventions which 
grew and accumulated into the physical and biological arts and 
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sciences, there were other discoveries and inventions which by 
even more slow and difficult processes have grown into the social 
arts and sciences. Are we not to include among the founders 
of sociology the unknown discoverers and early improvers of the 
spoken and written language, of music and the fine arts; of the 
expression of ideals and their social uses? These processes of 
social invention and discovery set agoing, society finds itself in 
possession of a thaumaturgic agency which, operating on the 
elemental passions, is capable of transforming men into either 
gods or devils. Are not the limits of biological evolution tran- 
scended when, psychically speaking, the childless man acquires 
spiritual potentiality of countless offspring ; and at the same time 
the individual acquires the spiritual potentiality of choosing, 
within limits, his own ancestry? And, by the same mysterious 
psychic forces, fear becomes convertible into courage, egoism 
into altruism, mating into marriage, courtesy into chivalry, kin- 
ship into humanism, resentment into sympathy, and sympathy 
into saintship. But the reverse processes are also seen to be 
easily set in operation, with their indefinite possibilities of moral 
and social degeneration. According to circumstances (the con- 
ditions being increasingly definable by the scientifically minded) 
the thaumaturgic agent acts either as dynamic of progress or as 
a furnace of degeneration — as white magic or as black magic. 

The theologian may in theory have asserted that the fall was 
a prehistoric incident, but since the age of culture began, every 
constructive priest, every meditative parent, has in practice known 
that it is a perennial occurrence. He has, too, known that it has 
to be guarded against both by the negative processes of preven- 
tion and elimination, and by the positive processes of cultural 
rebirth and education. Thus the perennial problem has been — 
if one may put it so without anachronism — the sociological 
question: how to breed and train Platos and Bayards rather 
than Neros and Judases; Monicas and Beatrices rather than 
Messalinas and Cleopatras. Are not all who have contributed to 
this question to be counted as in some sense among the founders 
of sociology ? 

The answers made to the question are to be found in the cus- 
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toms and usages which regulate or constrain conduct, in the laws 
and institutions of the temporal and of the spiritual government, 
in so far as these customs and usages, laws and institutions, are 
not themselves the products of degeneratory processes and the 
creations of vicious or antisocial ideals. The knowledge on which 
these laws and institutions have been based, the ideas associated 
with these constraining customs and usages of social conduct, are, 
of course, only partially set forth in history and literature. To 
disclose this knowledge and these ideas, and to exhibit them in 
themselves and in relation to other phenomena moral and material 
apart from their immediate practical uses, is one of the main aims 
of the special cultivators of sociological science. And the point 
to be observed here is that from the beginnings of language up to 
the highest and latest generalizations of science, sociological or 
other, is one continuous process of psychic evolution, in which 
only for purposes of practical convenience we can draw arbitrary- 
lines and say here empiricism ends and science begins. The gist 
of this is well expressed in Condillac's saying that "science is 
only a well-made language." The crude language of everyday 
experiences gets refined into literature ; literature is, or should be, 
tested and verified and systematized by sociological science. And 
then, touched again by this spirit of literature, the truths of 
science are ready to pass back into the common experience, forti- 
fying it and enriching it. 

A correspondent once wrote to ask Ruskin what was the 
remedy for lust. The answer came back that there was one cure 
only for lust, and that was love. In saying that, Ruskin was not 
so much expressing a new idea (Plato, and doubtless many others, 
have it) as summarizing a mass of social experience in a very 
convenient and thought-economizing formula. In other words, 
he formulated a law of sociology. Now, most of the known laws 
of sociology have been formulated in this haphazard sort of way. 
They have, as it were, been discovered by chance, and to chance 
it has been left to determine whether they should be verified, 
modified, developed, systematized, applied, perverted, or for- 
gotten. To attend to all these matters — to take them out of the 
region of chance, to bring them into the domain of human organi- 
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zation — is the business of science. For the most part, every man 
has hitherto been his own sociologist. And that is as it should be, 
provided he has the desire to contribute in fullest measure his 
social experience to the common fund, and has the knowledge of 
how to do this. For that, two conditions are necessary: the 
science of sociology must have reached a certain degree of sys- 
tematization, and the individual must have undergone an appro- 
priate social education. How far these conditions are at present 
fulfilled is a matter that merits the most careful investigation. 
The fact that there exists, especially among the educated classes, 
so deep and widespread prejudice against the systematization of 
sociological knowledge is itself symptomatic of serious defects in 
social education. The truth of Shaftesbury's proposition that the 
quickest way to become a fool is by system need not be disputed. 
The obstacles to thought that are generated by a premature and 
ill-advised system are obvious enough. But the other half of the 
truth needs emphasizing, viz., that for want of systematization 
much of the wisdom of individuals is lost to the world and still 
more remains unutilized. To systematize knowledge is to throw 
it open so that every adequately educated person may draw upon 
it or contribute to it from his own experience. Unceasing sys- 
tematization t more even in sociology than in other sciences, is the 
necessary condition of that ultimate co-operation between indi- 
viduals and between groups, between generations and between 
ages, which marks the transition from instinct to reason, from 
empiricism to science. No one objects to order, whether in the 
arrangement of ideas in a book or garments in a wardrobe. And 
what is system but order developed to a higher degree of social 
usefulness? What order is in individual economy, system is in 
social economy. Anyone who utters sweeping and unqualified 
condemnation of systematization thereby declares himself an 
unsocialized type. 

What distinguishes the scientific sociologist is not primarily 
the mass and quality of his social experience, but the manner in 
which he acquires it, arranges it, and uses it. Both the quantity 
and the quality of one's social experiences are, of course, con- 
ditioned by the mode of its acquisition, arrangement, and utiliza- 
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tion. But conventionally to separate these two aspects of life 
— experience, on the one hand, and the mode of its building 
up, on the other — is a convenient way of defining a mental posi- 
tion in regard to social education. We want to be able to say to 
the empirical sociologists: "There is a certain position in soci- 
ology; reach it, and you will be amply rewarded. There are 
certain sociological habits of mind, certain propensities to social 
action ; acquire these, and you will taste the pleasures of scientific 
discovery and feel the joys of artistic creation in their highest 
fields, viz., in the knowledge of human action and the creation of 
human character." 

What in detail are these sociological habits of mind, these 
propensities to social action? Man, of all the higher animals, 
is born into the world with the least powers of self-adaptation. 
As an eminent biologist has put it, the human animal has the 
fewest ready-made tricks of the nerve centers ; which is a psycho- 
logical way of saying that children require a great deal more 
education than puppies or kittens. How these defects of human 
instinct have in the course of ages been transformed into quali- 
ties of human reason is just the history of education — which, in 
its highest sense, is the history of social evolution — or, from 
another point of view, social evolution in history. 

In the sphere of the fine arts, more than in any other fields of 
human activity, individual effort is believed to depend most on 
inherited propensities. And yet, even here, what prodigious 
feats of self-education have characterized the apprentice period 
of the lives of most — perhaps of all — of the great masters! 
Leonardo, as he is the artist of artists, so is he also the student of 
students, engaged up to the very end of his life in a systematic 
exploration of new fields of experience. What Michael Angelo 
said of Raphael — " he did not possess his art from nature, but by 
study" — was said of Michael Angelo himself by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. His ripest counsel to young artists, that in which he 
summarized his own life of experience, was this, that " the habit 
of contemplating and brooding over the ideas of the great 
geniuses until you find yourself warmed by the contact is the true 
method of forming an artist-like mind." 
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And are not the same principles demonstrated and exempli- 
fied in application to the making of the poet in the lives of Virgil, 
of Dante, or of Milton? Sir Joshua's maxim is almost a para- 
phrase of Dante's thought in contemplating the sages and heroes 
of antiquity — " the great spirits by whose sight I am exalted in 
my own esteem." 

You cannot hope to become a poet, or a painter, without 
strenuous educative efforts ; still less, perhaps, a sociologist. The 
sociologist, in the empirical sense the earliest and most primitive 
of social types, is in the scientific and artistic sense the latest of 
human types to be evolved. It is the type of the future. And so 
far we may agree with those who say the science of sociology has 
yet to be created — provided always that position is not used as 
an argument for inaction, the deadliest of all the sins. Everyone 
may make some real contribution to the science of sociology. 
The one condition is a sustained effort to acquire something of 
the sociological habit of mind, something of the propensity to 
social action. 

What this sociological habit of mind is, what these social pro- 
pensities are, we ought to be able to find out most clearly and 
vividly by a study of the lives and work of the reputed founders 
of sociology. Of the many different ways in which the problems 
of sociology have been approachedj there are three or four which 
are sufficiently distinct and characteristic to provide a rough 
classification of those customarily reckoned founders of the sci- 
ence. There are certain observers of social phenomena who see 
most clearly and vividly the influence of nature in determining 
the activities and thoughts of man ; and there are others who see 
most clearly and vividly the internal forces of the mind in their 
operation upon man himself and his environment. Those who 
lean to the former position are the more objective, the more 
observational, the more concrete sociologists. Those who lean 
to the latter position are the more subjective and abstract 
sociologists. 

All through the history of the science we see the alternate 
predominance of one or other of these types, and, moreover, in 
the lives of most individual sociologists there tends to be some 
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alternation between the two points of view. The typical repre- 
sentatives of the objective and observational line of approach 
are in ancient times Hippocrates, Aristotle, with whom in certain 
respects is also to be mentioned Heraclitus, and Parmenides; in 
mediaeval times, the one conspicuous name (if we leave out of 
account Machiavelli and Campanella as marking a transitional 
phase) is Roger Bacon in the Christian world, and, in the Moham- 
medan world, Ibn Khaldoun ; in modern times the representative 
names are Bodin, Montesquieu, Herder, Buckle, and Le Play. 
The modern exponents of this line of approach to sociology are 
usually spoken of as the geographical school. The pioneers of 
the more subjective and abstract — or, as we might say, the 
psychological — school are usually reckoned to include Plato (and 
to some extent also the many-sided Aristotle), Augustine, 
Thomas Aquinas, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and Hegel. The 
numerous nineteenth-century representatives of both schools are, 
with the exception of Buckle and Le Play, purposely omitted. 

There is another well-marked line of approach which is more 
modern in its origin, and which for convenience of reference we 
may call the historic, or evolutionary. What has most impressed 
those who have developed this approach to sociology is an idea 
that has been very slow to unfold itself in the mind of man, 
although its germs go far back in history. It is the idea of the 
historic continuity of civilization. Civilization is conceived as 
proceeding in such a way that a certain stage in the history of 
mankind the predominant factor in determining social conditions 
is no longer external nature, nor the individual, but the accumu- 
lated pressure of humanity surviving from all previous genera- 
tions. The popular notion corresponding to this is that of 
progress, and in biology a modification of the idea has established 
itself under the name of evolution. The reputed founders of 
historic, or evolutionary, sociology are usually considered to be 
Vico, Turgot, Lessing, Herder, Kant, and Condorcet. But 
indeed all who, like Polybius and Cicero, Augustine and Ibn 
Khaldoun, Bossuet and Leibnitz, have had a large and moving 
conception of universal history have here their place as fore- 
runners of sociology. Another conspicuous line of approach 
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that may conveniently be singled out is that currently associated 
with the utopists. The characteristic of this variety of sociolo- 
gist is not his emphasis on observation or on reasoning, but rather 
on the part played in life by the emotions. Here the pioneer 
names commonly set down are Plato and Augustine — already 
cited as characteristic examples of another school — Campanella, 
More, Harrington ; and perhaps to these we may add Condorcet 
and St. Simon. 

Although they are not conventionally classed among the 
founders of sociology, yet are there not strong giounds for 
including the great statesmen and ecclesiastical organizers, the 
constructive philanthropists and the educationists? If it i3 
appropriate to include these more practical types, then our list 
of founders would have to be extended so as to include men like 
Charlemagne and Richelieu, Cromwell and Washington; men 
like St. Benedict and Hildebrand, St. Francis and Loyola; men 
like St. Bernardin and William Penn; men like Pestalozzi and 
W. von Humboldt. 

It is not contended that this scheme of classification is any- 
thing more than a somewhat arbitrary convention for tracing 
one's ways through the inadequately explored history of the 
science of sociology. It shows, however, with sufficient vivid- 
ness the great diversity of type of mind that has gone to the 
building even of the incomplete foundations of the science of 
sociology. It would be a hopeless task in the short space of 
this paper to enter upon a comparison of all these numerous and 
varied types with a view to discovering what is, as it were, essen- 
tial to the sociological habit of mind and the social propensity. 
Numerous and divergent as may be the approaches to sociology, 
yet can we not find one great exemplar in whom, for his own 
times, they can all be said to unite? In answer to this question, 
the names that will at once suggest themselves to most of us 
will be those of Comte and of Spencer. But Spencer is happily 
still with us, 1 and it is too soon to indicate and evaluate his 
position in the history of sociology. From a study of Comte 
as the supreme type of the sociologist we could not fail to learn 

"This was written in October, 1903. 
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much, not only as to the essentials of the sociological habit of 
mind, but also as to those of the propensity of social action. 
But if, as we have done, we include as a necessary quality active 
participation in the practical organization of society, then Comte 
does not perhaps have the same claim to consideration as at least 
one other among the founders of sociology. I refer to Condorcet, 
who, indeed, was declared by Comte to share with Hume his 
"spiritual fatherhood." Let us endeavor to see by an examina- 
tion of the life-history of Condorcet how far and to what extent 
the representative lines of sociological approach, the representa- 
tive phases of social activity, may be fairly said to be exemplified 
in him. 

Condorcet's life is almost coincident with the last half of the 
eighteenth century. The exact dates of his birth and death, by 
interesting coincidence, are exactly those of another hero and 
victim of the eighteenth-century illumination, Lavoisier (1743- 
94). Representing at once the synthetic and practical character 
of their age, these two, like so many other men of the eighteenth 
century, were at once scientists and men of affairs. They made 
it the object of their lives to organize the fullest resources of 
science in application to the needs of human life. In the case 
of Lavoisier, his scientific and practical activities were directed 
to the material interests of society, and in that of Condorcet, to 
the moral and social interest. And the reward of both was the 
same — a violent death at the hands of those whom they only 
sought to serve. They both belong to the martyrology of social 
science. 

It is not possible to gain any adequate comprehension of the 
position of Condorcet in the history of sociology unless one 
realizes something of the spiritual atmosphere into which he was 
born. Who were his immediate predecessors, who were his con- 
temporaries ? Newton and Leibnitz had been dead half a genera- 
tion when Condorcet was born. But the great movement of 
mathematical and physical science still had enough predominance 
to attract many, if not most, of the finest minds of the age. But 
as the eighteenth century advanced there was an increasing ten- 
dency to bring biological and sociological problems into the 
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movement of science, and these, as the century wore on, became 
more and more the centers of scientific interest. Buffon was an 
older contemporary, and Lamarck a younger one (by a year 
only), of Condorcet. His life overlaps the last part of Haller's 
and the first part of Bichat's. Locke had died half a generation 
before the birth of Condorcet, but his psychological work was 
being continued and developed in one direction by Hume and 
by Kant, in another by Condillac, who himself was an uncle of 
Condorcet. Quesnai and his fellow-physiocrats had during the 
boyhood of Condorcet been laying the foundations of a science 
of economics, which Adam Smith was to continue as his contem- 
porary. Montesquieu's Spirit of the Laws, published in 1748 (its 
author being then sixty years of age), was passing through 
edition after edition during the youth of Condorcet. Turgot, a 
somewhat older contemporary and intimate friend of Condorcet 
(they stood to one another almost in the relation of master and 
disciple), was thinking out more clearly than ever before the con- 
ditions of a science of human evolution in which the geographical 
and objective factors should have their due place assigned to 
them alongside the psychological and libertarian factors. This 
second half of the eighteenth century was, in fact, the time when 
a synthetic science of society was first being adequately conceived 
— this conception being made possible by that progress in his- 
torical and scientific investigation out of which were arising as 
distinct systems of study many of the subsciences of sociology, 
notably psychology, social geography, comparative history, and 
philology. And though precise and even specialist knowledge 
in different departments was being built up, yet the characteristic 
notes of the scientific mind were synthesis and practical applica- 
tions. Condorcet himself was trained as a mathematician, and, 
though a peer of France, yet is to be counted in the early part of 
his life as a professed mathematician. But even here the syn- 
thetic and practical character of his mind, as of nearly all eminent 
minds then, is seen in his efforts to make actual application of his 
specialism for the benefit of society. The mathematical work he 
did in applying the formulae of probability to judicial decisions 
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entitles him to be counted, along with DeWitt, Quetelet, and 
others, as one of the founders of statistical sociology. 

Voltaire was past middle life and at the height of his reputa- 
tion when Condorcet was born. The merely critical and destruct- 
ive work of the eighteenth century, had, in fact, been done and 
the Illumination was entering upon that positive and constructive 
phase which marks it as one of the great humanistic revivals in 
history. This is too much overlooked, even among specialist 
historians of that time, and in that sense there is truth in the 
remark that "the eighteenth century has still to be discovered." 
At the very time that Condorcet was born,, Diderot, D'Alembert, 
and their friends were planning the Encyclopedic, and this great 
constructive effort was destined in its literary form to serve the 
purpose of a Bible to the scientific world during at least a genera- 
tion and a half. And is it not true to say that, when crystallized 
into the modern German university and its academic imitators, 
the Encyclopedic was for at least another two generations destined 
to serve as an organized ritual for men of science throughout the 
western world ? 

Into the midst of this fever of enthusiasm for the organization 
of science as a regenerative and omnipotent spiritual power came 
Condorcet, and soon became one of the central figures of the 
drama. At what a very early age he felt the stirrings and prompt- 
ings of the spirit of his age, and how with increasing vividness 
he continued to feel this enthusiasm, and to be dominated by it 
throughout his life, there are many anecdotes to bear witness. 
In 1790, when he was forty-seven years of age, he wrote: "For 
thirty years I have hardly ever passed a single day without 
meditating on the political sciences." 

When Turgot was governing his province of Limousin, Con- 
dorcet wrote to him in 1772: "You are very happy in your 
passion for the public good and your power to satisfy it; it is a 
great consolation, and of an order very superior to that of study." 
Two years after this, when Turgot became controller-general of 
France, he gave his friend, what Condorcet had so much longed 
for, an opportunity to participate in the work of government. 
But with Turgot's demission of power Condorcet went also, and 
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on that occasion he wrote: "We have had a delightful dream, 
but it was too brief. Now I mean to apply myself to geometry. 
It is terribly cold to be for the future laboring only for the 
' gloriole ' after flattering oneself for a while that one was working 
for the public weal." 

He had no other opportunity of participating in the work of 
government until the outbreak of the Revolution. But mean- 
time he pursued arduous studies in all departments of knowledge 
that could be brought to bear on human affairs, and his activity 
in the public interest manifested itself in pamphleteering and in 
journalism (he published and edited at least one newspaper). 
From 1777 he also acted as permanent secretary of the Academy, 
and during that time wrote a considerable number of Eloges 
which have achieved classic rank. Condorcet's own criticism of 
Franklin's works might well be applied to Condorcet's Eloges: 
"One might vainly look therein for a line that may raise the 
suspicion that it was written for his own glory." 

He was, needless to say, a contributor to the later volumes of 
the Encyclopedic 

The outbreak of the Revolution gave Condorcet the oppor- 
tunity of satiating to the full his desire for political activity in 
the cause of social reform. Between 1789 and his proscription 
in 1793 he filled numerous places and offices. He was first of all 
member for the municipality of Paris; then representative of 
the Parisians in the legislative assembly; later, secretary of the 
legislative assembly, and then president of that body; and finally 
served as a member of the Convention. For the Convention he 
drafted a constitution, but it was rejected. His criticism of the 
constitution actually adopted, his proposal to banish instead of 
executing the king, and his moderateness generally, brought him 
into suspicion among the extremists. He was at length pro- 
scribed and he fled. So far, however, from being embittered by 
this ill-usage on the part of those whom he had an ardent desire 
to serve, he is said to have fully conformed in his own conduct 
to the exalted ideal he set up for a public man in his Eloge de 
I'hbpital, written sixteen years before. This public rebuff was, 
in fact, to him only an occasion for social service in other forms. 
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The story of his flight, his occupation during his refuge, and the 
final tragedy of his death, though well known, cannot be retold 
too often. In his article on Condorcet in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Professor Flint gives the following account : 

Friends had found him a resting-place in the house of a Madame Vernet. 
Without even requesting to know his name, this truly heroic woman, as soon 
as she was assured that he was an honest and virtuous man, said : " Let him 
come, and lose not a moment, for while we talk he may be seized." When the 
execution of the Girondists showed him that his presence exposed his pro- 
tectress to "a terrible danger, he resolved to seek a refuge elsewhere. "I am 
outlawed," he said ; " and if I am discovered, you will meet the same sad end 
as myself. I must not stay." 

Madame Vernet's reply deserves to be immortal, and should be given in 
her own words : " The Convention, Sir, has the right to put you outside the 
law; it has not the power to put you outside humanity! You will remain." 

From that time she had his movements watched, lest he should attempt 
to quit her house. It was partly to turn his mind from the idea of attempting 
this, by occupying it otherwise, that his wife and some of his friends, with the 
co-operaton of Madame Vernet, prevailed on him to engage in the compo- 
sition of the work by which he is best known — the Esquisse d'un tableau his- 
torique de progres de I'esprit humain. Certain circumstances having led 
him to believe that the house of Madame Vernet was suspected and watched 
by his enemies, he, by a fatally successful artifice, baffled the vigilance of his 
generous friend and escaped. Disappointed in finding even a night's shelter 
at the chateau of one whom he had befriended, he had to hide for three days 
and nights in the thickets and stone-quarries of Clamart. On the evening of 
April 7, 1794, .... with garments torn, with wounded leg, with famished 
looks, he entered a tavern in the village named, and called for an omelette. 
" How many eggs in your omelette ? " "A dozen." " What is your trade ? " 
" A carpenter." " Carpenters have not hands like these, and do not ask for a 
dozen eggs in an omelette." When his papers were demanded, he had none 
to show ; when his person was searched, a Horace was found on him. The 
villagers seized him, bound him, haled him forthwith on bleeding feet toward 
Bourg-la-Reine ; he fainted by the way, was set on a horse offered in pity 
by a passing peasant, and, at the journey's end, was cast into the cold, damp 
prison-cell. When the jailers looked in on the morning, his body lay dead on 
the floor. 

The Sketch composed amid such an intensity of tragedy, writ- 
ten, as Professor Flint well says, " almost under the executioner's 
ax" contains Condorcet's permanent contribution to theoretical 
sociology. 
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In order to see how the leading lines of approach to sociology 
converge in Condorcet's Sketch, it is necessary to examine these 
lines of approach somewhat more fully. 

The characteristic questions of the objective or geographical 
school of sociology are: (i) What sort of a place is it that a 
people inhabits — as to soil, climate, flora, fauna, etc. ? (2) How 
do the people get their living by utilizing the resources of the 
territory they inhabit? (3) What types of character, what 
varieties of personality, what sort of social relations, can be 
observed among the people, and what causal relations can be 
established between these types of character, these social relations, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the occupations of the people 
and their geographical surroundings ? 

I do not mean to say that these particular questions were 
asked in exactly this way by Hippocrates, by Aristotle, by Bodin, 
by Montesquieu, or by Buckle. They certainly were not. It is 
a commonplace of the history of science that to devise the proper 
way to put a question takes at least as long a time and as many 
contributing minds as to answer it. It is only in our own times, 
in the contemporary school of Le Play, that geographical soci- 
ology has reached the particular formulation of its own char- 
acteristic questions indicated above, and this, in its turn, is of 
course destined to further modifications as sociological experience 
expands and develops. 

It is characteristic of the subjective, or psychological, to 
reverse the procedure of the geographical : to begin by asking 
about the individuals that compose a society — What is their inner 
life? By what aims and aspirations are they actuated? What 
thoughts and feelings govern their lives? These are the first 
questions, and then is asked : How does the inner life express 
itself in habit and custom, in laws and institutions, in religion and 
science, in literature and in art ? 

Stated in this way, it is sufficiently obvious and needs no 
demonstration that there is not only no irreconcilable antagonism 
between these two great schools of sociology — objective, deter- 
minist, or geographical, and the subjective, psychological, or 
libertarian — but that, in fact, the one is the necessary comple- 
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ment of the other. These two approaches are just opposite sides 
of a hill that has to be traversed on the way to sociology. It is 
true that the large generalizations of individual thinkers repre- 
sentative of the two schools often get themselves expressed in 
formulas which suggest hopeless antinomies. It is true in sociol- 
ogy, as in philosophy, that everyone is either a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian. But it is equally true that everyone, by taking suf- 
ficient pains, may be both. The Hegelian formula of subjective 
sociology — "man is the product of spirit" — has its theological 
version in, " man is the work of God," and its poetic form, " an 
honest man's the noblest work of God." It is easy to turn the 
argument around, as Feuerbach and many other objective sociol- 
ogists have done, and demonstrate the conclusion that God is a 
product of man — in which the humorist sees a scientific justifica- 
tion for saying : " an honest god's the noblest work of man." 

There is no reason why we should not utilize all these time- 
saving and illuminating formulae, provided we try quantitatively 
to determine the proportion of truth they contain; or, in other 
words, provided that we recognize the experience which any 
sociological formula summarizes is partial, incomplete, and rele- 
vant to a more or less arbitrary point of view. The real harm 
comes from using such provisional formulas to justify lower as 
against higher personal desires, and narrow individual as against 
larger social action. It was Feuerbach also who said, "man is 
what he eats ; " which, within increasingly definable limits, is a 
true and useful sociological generalization. And it is none the less 
so because that pathological variety of applied sociologist, the 
gourmand, may use it to justify him in seeking God where he 
would most like to find him — in a pudding-bowl. 

In Condorcet's Sketch the historical line of approach to soci- 
ology unites with the utopist line of approach. It is not, of course, 
merely that the two phases are put together in one book — the 
historic constituting the first part, and the utopist the second. 
It is not merely that a continuous line of human development is 
demonstrated as evolving from the past through the present into 
the future. This had been done at least as far back as the fifth 
century A. D. — in the De Civitate of St. Augustine; and in a 
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vague and general way it is a thought that precedes St. Augus- 
tine's time by many centuries. It is, indeed, worked out with some 
fulness and in very different ways in Polybius, in Lucretius, and 
in others. What gives a permanent place to the Sketch in the 
literature of sociology is that there, for the first time, the historic 
approach makes a scientific junction with the utopist. The his- 
torical sociologist looks to the past; the utopist sociologist looks 
to the future. When these met, as in St. Augustine, it was on 
grounds of religion. If they could be said to have met at all in 
other cases, it would have been on grounds of ethics (Plato's 
Republic), of politics (Campanula's City of the Sun, Harring- 
ton's Oceana), or in poetic conceptions (as in Moore's Utopia). 

In Condorcet's Sketch the historic unites with the utopist 
approach on the common ground of science. There are three 
master-ideas underlying the Sketch. The first relates to the 
present, the second to the past, and the third to the future. The 
fundamental position is the postulation of the sciences as giving 
us a system of verifiable knowledge of contemporary sociological 
phenomena. The questions, What is man? What is society? 
What are their structures and functions ? How do they work ? — 
these questions have to derive their answers from science. And 
that is tantamount to saying that the answers have to be derived 
from those sciences and other studies out of which the objective 
and the subjective sociologies are built up. The structures and 
functions thus revealed have to be accounted for as to their ori- 
gin and development in terms of causation. And here is the 
place of history. In other words, the sciences having yielded — 
through the schools of objective and subjective sociology — such 
answers as they can to the questions what and how of man and of 
society, then history must address itself to the zvhence of man and 
society, and this it must do without recourse to the hypotheses 
of theology and metaphysics, since these are, in a strict scientific 
sense, unverifiable. 

The present having been scientifically analyzed and described, • 
and the genesis of its social elements being historically traced 
backward into the past, there still remains the most important 
part of the conception of becoming — the future. The what, the 
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how, and the whence of man and society are but preliminaries 
to the whither. To this question the tenth chapter of the Sketch 
is, may we not say, the first answer of the nascent and (then) 
nameless science of sociology. 

In estimating its value we must think, not of its present use, 
but of its past services. That it was a real contribution of car- 
dinal value to the science of sociology is proved alike by its 
qualities and by its defects. Some of its fallacies survive, if not 
in sociology, yet in its subsciences ; witness the idea of the linear 
evolution of the hunter into the shepherd, and of the shepherd 
into the peasant — a hypothesis of Condorcet, but, since the 
advent of Darwinism, a dogma in anthropology and speculative 
politics. To innumerable workers in many departments of social 
science the Sketch has served, consciously or unconsciously, as a 
convenient framework within which to collect and to arrange 
facts which otherwise might have passed unobserved, or at least 
have remained outside of the ordered data of social science. In 
this way the Sketch has been the means of greatly enlarging the 
social experience accumulated by and for sociologists. There is 
probably no student of sociology who may not derive benefit from 
a reading of the first chapter (on method) and the last (on future 
progress). But the rest are of merely historical value, and to be 
read only by those possessed of an adequate power of historical 
perspective. The naturalist, the psychological and social sciences 
were in the eighteenth century only beginning as scientific special- 
isms; biology, history, and geography were only beginning as 
great synthetic scientific studies. And even such resources as 
these then afforded were imperfectly at the command of Con- 
dorcet. Judged even by the standard of his own time, he was 
imperfectly trained in biology, in psychology, and in those studies 
which were then growing into a science of comparative religion. 
In all these respects Condorcet fell short of what an eighteenth- 
century sociologist should and might have been. 

The circumstances under which the Sketch was written are 
usually tendered as an excuse for its defects and mistakes. To 
be sure, the daily, even hourly, expectation of the executioner 
cannot conduce to that mental composure which is needful for 
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calm contemplation. But in a type of character such as Condor- 
cet's, where lofty spirituality is fortified by invincible courage, 
this overhanging fate might well be stimulating to thought rather 
than inhibitory. In respect to his being cut off from books and 
other external sources of knowledge, is not that, to a writer of 
original powers, a source of added strength ? At least three other 
of the great classics in the history of sociology were written in 
spiritual isolation. It was enforced isolation in one case — that of 
Campanula's City of the Sun, written during his imprisonment 
for a political offense, like Condorcet's an offense intended by its 
perpetrator to be a service to those who persecuted him. In the 
other cases : Comte, we know, in writing the Positive Polity made 
it a deliberate policy to refrain rigidly from all books, journals, 
and newspapers, whether for reading or for reference. And to a 
somewhat similar practice of Hobbes we owe probably not a little 
of the originality and forcefulness of the Leviathan. It is said to 
have been a favorite saying of Hobbes : " If I had read as much 
as other people, I should be as stupid." 

Among the founders of sociology must always be counted 
Leibnitz, if only for his reiterated insistence on two great ideas 
which are parts of one still greater idea — the idea of social evo- 
lution. The first is the conception that the historic past is always 
with us here and now; it survives both in archseological fossils 
and, what is of vastly greater sociological import, it survives 
also as active elements guiding and conditioning our daily life. 
The second is the conception that what we think and feel, what 
we do and say, here and now, are the great factors in determining 
the character of the succeeding phases of human and social life. 
The two conceptions are summed up in what Leibnitz called the 
" law of historic continuity," and which he expressed in the oft- 
quoted phrase : " The present is charged with the past and big 
with the future." 

The life of Condorcet is one of those creative moments in the 
history of sociology in which the student may see the unity of 
the science and feel the inspiration of its practical stimulus. Seen 
by the random observer at his stationary point of view, the 
objective and subjective sociologists, the historical ones, and the 
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utopists, all seem to be merely exponents of rival schools of 
thought, united only as a group whose interests are theoretical, 
in opposition to the group of statesmen and ecclesiastical organ- 
izers, philanthropists, and educationists whose one bond of union 
again is apt to be merely that their interests are practical. It is 
the privilege of him who is a student both of sociological history 
and of historical sociology to see that rival schools and opposing 
parties are not in the long run isolated bodies of doctrine, or 
antagonistic sects, but different ways of approaching the great 
problem — how to live. In Condorcet we see a man with a pas- 
sion for righteous action, but convinced that action cannot be 
righteous unless it is based on the fullest knowledge which con- 
temporary science and history can yield. Like Kant, he knew 
and realized that action without theory is blind, and theory with- 
out action is empty. We see him therefore assiduously exploring 
all the accessible avenues of approach to sociology. How deep a 
habit it must have become with him to alternate and combine 
thought and action, theory and practice, we realize when we see 
him capable of dispassionate sociological reflection in the very 
crisis of his life. He alone, said Comte, continued in the storm of 
the Revolution regenerative meditation. 

That is tantamount to saying that he combined and fused in 
his personality a real and living unification of the science of 
sociology and the art of social practice. 

Victor Branford. 

London. 

DISCUSSION. 

[In the absence of Mr. Branford, the foregoing lecture was read by the 
chairman of the club. The discussion that followed was stenographically 
reported. Students of social psychology and of advanced pedagogy will cer- 
tainly find the report worth reading. It is accordingly appended. It contains 
instructive evidence about the reaction of middle-class Englishmen, above 
the median line in education, upon a discussion which sociologists would 
regard as quite free from technicalities, and unusually direct and lucid in 
style. — Editors.] 

A: I think all our feelings must be sympathetic toward the chairman, who 
has made such a gallant effort in our behalf ; and I think a little sympathy is due 
to ourselves, for, without saying anything against the merits of the paper — and 
they are many — yet I think the effect of it upon our minds must have been 
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something like that of a biograph too rapidly worked, in which the objects repre- 
sented flit past us with such astonishing rapidity that it is impossible to see any- 
thing clearly. We have had many characters rushing past us like figures on the 
" living picture " that is being turned too fast, and our minds have not been able 
to assimilate everything that has been said. I do not wish to say anything in 
disparagement of the author. I think that we should recognize that Mr. Branford 
is himself a typical sociologist. [Hear, hear!] He is a man who is applying the 
scientific method to the consideration of the problems of social life and civiliza- 
tion. He is not merely a scientific man and nothing else ; he is not a mere 
dry-as-dust man ; he has a notion of something beyond that ; and he is trying 
to teach us that there is something a little ahead of the merely logical and 
scientific. 

" Sociological " is a hybrid word, half Greek and half Latin. It means the 
science of human affairs, of men in communities. The question is whether the 
scientific method is really the right method, is the fullest and most proper method 
of pursuing it. The writer has included all sorts and conditions of reformers 
and theologians as sociologists. He includes Plato and Aristotle. Of course, 
sociology was not invented until a hundred and fifty years ago. It is quite a 
modern word, and it implies the scientific way of looking at social things. But 
those who have effected great changes have done them,- not from the operation of 
the intellect, but through the spirit of man. I always think there is something 
about the cold method of science that is unproductive. We have to take part in 
affairs, and conduct our own lives and live them well, and do the best we can for 
the community in which we live. 

Again, the study of sociology is one that can be taken up by any nation. It is 
treated as if it were chemistry, which deals with the laws and properties and 
qualities of matter, or physics ; and it omits a most important thing, and that is 
the national aspect of things. A Frenchman might write a pamphlet on social 
phenomena, and an Englishman might do the same, and they might arrive at 
certain conclusions ; but the true way of progress might be missed by both, because 
each is a believer in certain national ideals. I am a believer in my own country, 
and see that it has the germs of progress that other countries do not possess in 
the same degree. Therefore, I object to sociology itself as a raise of the studies. 

It is a useful thing to go hand in hand with the spiritual conception. As was 
said by a gentleman at the last meeting : a great nation, or a development of a 
great nation, does not rise spontaneously by taking thought. You cannot add a 
cubit to your stature ; but unless there is a certain spirit which accomplishes the 
thing, the whole would be useless. If you see a burglar coming into your house, 
you may say to yourself, " I will arrest the man ; " and you forthwith describe the 
arrangement of muscles, nerves, joints, by which you will outstretch your hand 
and arrest him. But another man, who knows nothing about all this, arrests the 
burglar. The person who describes it all scientifically is the typical sociologist. 
He looks at life as a " living picture " in which he takes an interest, and from 
which he gets intellectual amusement. But the men who have effected reforms 
are the men who have done the thing without knowing why. 

Take a man like Cromwell, or take the French Revolution. The French have 
not the intuitive power of the Germans or the English, but they are great scientific 
people and great logicians. Yet that Revolution was accomplished by one very 
astonishing fact, and it is this : that in the Revolution men were ready to die for 
an idea in order to make it a fact in the face of Europe, and in the face of the 
world. And this you will find to be true, if you examine history. These men 
may be called atheists, and they did not believe in a future life ; but they were 
prepared to die for their ideal. The spirit was in that nation of France, of 
frivolous people ; they had been touched in some way, and they were prepared to 
die — rushed forth to the battlefield to make good that ideal that had somehow 
touched the soul of humanity. 

It is the teaching of the soul that is important ; not merely the survey of the 
history, not recounting the achievements and writings of these learned men, but 
the actual doing of the thing by the man who is touched by the spirit, the tran- 
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scendent spirit. And that is why I rather object to this six-syllabled word 
" sociological." And I think if any good is to be done, there must be a spirit 
which is quite apart from the cold, calculating, scientific spirit, and takes account 
of the fact that man is an infinite being, environed by mystery, and the child of 
God. 

B (the secretary) : I think all the members of the society will join with me in 
regretting Mr. Branford is not here, because we cannot ask him any questions. 
It is a highly specialized paper. It is not sufficiently broad and controversial for 
a good debate to follow. 

I wish to refer to three points : 

One is : Under the subsection of the writers who have an evolutionary and 
progressive tendency he mentions Plato and Augustine. Now, Augustine is an 
example of the reactionary tendency ; there is nothing progressive ; he is a 
regular Christian Father. 

Secondly, it is not quite clear from the paper what value the life of Condorcet 
has in a paper which deals with " The Founders of Sociology." We have little 
else but the life of Condorcet, as if he were the one person we were indebted to. 
I expected to hear a great deal of the life of Spencer, of Comte, of Schopenhauer ; 
for everyone reads Schopenhauer nowadays which must have had a tremendous 
influence in the formation of people's 1 ideas. 

Thirdly, I think the scientific people of today are making the world, and in a 
hundred years' time they will have all the power in their own hands. The 
religious people will be relegated to the back seat. 

C: In some respects I do not know that I am altogether sorry that Mr. 
Branford is not here, because I should not have liked to say anything that might 
have hurt his feelings, and as he is not here, I am at liberty to give vent to my 
own. We had a paper read which purported to deal with " The Founders of 
Sociology.'" I think the chairman had to read for half an hour a vague disquisi- 
tion as to our being sociologists before we got a mention of any of them, and 
then he read a long list of eminent men in every branch of thought and claimed 
them as sociologists. There are men I should class as sociologists in a truer sense 
than many of those mentioned. I do not know why Moses was not a great soci- 
ologist, taking the traditional account as true. King David was another. He was 
one of the first men to take a census, and he was treated most unfairly by 
Jehovah for havingdone so. He was given the choice of several punishments, and 
he chose that which fell on his people instead of on himself. 

I see Mr. Branford has M.A. after his name. If that is the kind of science 
that enables a man to get a university degree, it does not speak highly for uni- 
versities. I never heard a paper that professes to deal with a scientific subject 
dealt with in such an unscientific manner. 

The science of sociology is perhaps of too wide an extent to be dealt with by 
any one individual. I think it is more properly a name for a number of sciences, 
and it is more profitable to study social matters in their various aspects. We can 
study economics, ethics, politics, man, from various aspects, but to group all these 
together and form one comprehensive science I am afraid won't take us very far. 
Not even Herbert Spencer is able to grapple with human nature in that wholesale 
way. We must specialize. 

A previous speaker has said that sociologists have not been the great 
reformers. It is perfectly true. They have not been the men who have carried 
into effect the great reforms. But I think they have contributed indirectly to all 
the great reforms that have ever taken place, while they have not had_ the executive 
powers. I should like to say that our practical reformers have not been men of 
science, for there is not any reform which does not carry out almost as much 
harm as good. It is carried on, not on its own merits, but because of the gener- 
ous emotions in the breasts of the people, carried against the face of reason, which 
generally leads it to dash its head against a wall. All sorts of reform are based 
on a very inadequate study of the question. I hardly know any great reform that 
has not been based on a scientific study of a question, and this is what we want 
when a practical reformer comes along and feels that he can arouse public opinion 
to carry out a reform. He should know what he is doing, and have the facts and 
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principles at his finger-ends. Take one subject, statistics. I think all social 
reforms, if they are to bear good fruit, must be based on well-weighed and well- 
digested statistics. The census returns, and the returns of births and deaths, 
might save us from many wild projects of reform. Our statistics at present are 
very inadequate. They could be indefinitely improved. They could be treated by 
able mathematicians to yield very good results, and enable us to see in what 
direction we should endeavor to move. 

D: I think we have scarcely borne sufficiently in mind that Mr. Branford 
was not here. I think his speech was choke full of knowledge which he desig- 
nates in a very fine little phrase — " The scaffolding of life." We must remember, 
I think, that whatever subject is taken, a writer must take one particular phase 
or side of it — the side that he sees ; and we must expect it to be only a limited 
view. Especially of big subjects it must be so. And I don't think it altogether 
amiss, because we get, as in this case, a lot of knowledge we should not get in the 
ordinary way. 

I think we amateur sociologists ought to take heart of grace and feel that we 
are engaged in a very useful purpose. I never understood before so clearly what 
sociology was. We call ourselves " The London Sociological Society," and we 
vaguely understood the term ; but, as we have had it put very tersely by Mr. A, 
there is more theory than practice. I remember that when we were founding the 
society, it was distinctly stated that we did not intend to be constructive in any 
way as a society. But I know that, in my own case, there was the idea that the 
society would lead to something definite apart from itself — that, as Mr. A said, 
we should touch the soul. 

I think what is wanted is the general dissemination of knowledge. There 
should not be a few people who know a lot and a number of men of action who do 
not know where they are going. As Englishmen we have always had the energy 
and physical " go," but not the science. And, therefore, if even in a small way, 
I think if we can turn out more workers, the society will really have done the 
work it was intended to do. 

E: I do not intend to have much to say in criticism of the paper, as Mr. 
Branford is not here. I content myself with saying that Mr. Branford has started 
far too soon in finding founders of sociology. The science is in its infancy, and 
sociology is surely the codifying of knowledge in relation to society ; and this has 
never been attempted until very recently. I do not think he should have started 
quite so early. 

F: I think there is one thing that struck me in the paper, and that was the 
relation which the writer made between sociology and religion. Mr. A, in his 
criticism, made an antagonism between them, but it seemed to me that sociology 
is essentially a spiritual science — all that religion and spiritual things have 
developed out of society, out of the interrelation of human beings ; and, therefore, 
sociology does include religion, tor it is itself — it will be — the religion of the 
future. 

There was another way in which he touched upon the same point, when he 
spoke about the past and the present and the future ; I mean that the prophets 
and the religious people of old always dealt with the same thing in a different 
way. They brought up all the instances of the past, and ranted to the people on 
the present, and prophesied about the future ; but the prophecies did not, as a 
rule, come true. But sociology takes up the same subject and covers the same 
ground, and, I think, on the sociological basis we can argue more safely about the 
future than on. the old religious ground. 

G: I think Mr. Branford was rather unfortunate in the title of his paper. 
The paper, in my opinion, was an exceedingly good one, containing a valuable 
amount of information. [Hear, hear!] And if he had called it "Speculations 
on Sociology with Slight Reference to Condorcet," it would have been descriptive, 
and saved him from some of the severe criticism to which he has been subjected. 

Sociology is trying to find an explanation of the whole phenomena of life, 
seeing where they tend, and what really, from all sources of our knowledge, exist- 
ence means. That, of course, is the most comprehensive of all sciences, and to 
follow it out in the scientific spirit means to supersede all previous methods means 
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to gather up the threads of a tangled skein, and to sift them out and see what 
purpose is fulfilled in them all. 

With regard to the observation that Mr. A has made, I will say a few words 
before I sit down. He objects to science entirely and to sociology in particular. 
He specifically objects to sociology [No, I don't!], and says there is something 
mysterious, something that man cannot grasp. In fact, his speech was a plea for 
mysticism. I think that none of us here would be in favor of that idea. Mysti- 
cism, the school of mystics, has ever been antagonistic to science. They never 
get any farther. They always say there is something beyond you can never 
explore — a safe position, but it does not help us very much in the progress of 
discovery. 

In the French Revolution there were many people ready to die for ideals, but 
that has been true in the history of the world. That is not a proof that the ideals 
are true. You have to examine these ideals in the light of experience, history, 
reason, and logic, before you can turn them to any practical benefit. It recalled to 
my mind an expression of Lacordaire's in which he characterizes the expression 
" liberty, equality, and fraternity " as " liberty to do what you please, equality with 
God, and fraternity with the devil." 

With regard to these various movements, these great movements of the 
human race, I might commend to Mr. A a very instructive book. It is entitled 
The Psychology of Suggestion. It is an extremely instructive book. Though I do 
not agree with much the author says, he shows the effect that suggestion has on 
the human race, and how this has been exemplified in many of the intellectual and 
other movements of the times. And he has arranged in the chronological table at 
the end all the great movements in mediaeval times, to show one continuous effect 
of suggestion, and that in every age there has been some overwhelming idea 
occupying a nation's or a people's thought. And that has been the result of the 
suggestion on the people of the time. He goes into it from a hypnotic point of 
view and shows the sociological effect it has upon the people. 

H : I would say a few words on science and religion. I read a very remark- 
able statement made by a follower of Spinoza. He said : Formerly we had the 
tyranny of the churches and priests, but now we have the tyranny of the scientific 
man. This is my experience too. I do not know who have done the more harm 
in the world, but there are many people who are as foolish as the church people, 
because they have unlimited trust in the scientific man. For instance, the agnos- 
tics and materialists, who trust men like Darwin and Buchner. They were great 
philosophers, but we must be careful not to put our full trust in any man or 
mortal. It is my experience that science cannot explain everything. I think 
materialism, as it is preached by Buchner and other great men, is declining, or 
dying out. I think we must be very careful, if we make any progress, that we do 
not make a pope of any man, whether a great philosopher or great naturalist, but 
that we always discriminate between man and man. In my opinion, the only way 
of coming to a good conclusion is that we not only apply our mind, but do not 
forget that we have a heart. 

/.• Well, Mr. Chairman, if you want me to come among a company of 
mystics, I will come to a sociological society. I have heard tonight, from different 
gentlemen who have been speaking, an interpretation of the term " sociology," 
and, as far as I can see, every man has a different interpretation to give. I do 
not see that there is any united thought or concentrated view to be learned from 
sociologists. I think it is a very false method to push truths on one side and to 
say you have to go to religion to find mysticism. I think the paper was a very 
clever paper, but I should say for busy men of this world the paper was altogether 
too long, that the words used were terribly technical, which, if the mystics here 
can understand, I confess I do not. And if we are to bring encyclopaedias and 
dictionaries to interpret these words, I am afraid I must withdraw my name from 
the association. I came here with the object of learning, or imparting a bit of 
knowledge. If men speak to me in a language I cannot understand — surely our 
English language is broad enough — why should it be that men should write in 
other tongues if they have a handle behind their name or if they have not? I 
think the highest state of education a man may be in is to use simple terms that 
all may understand. 
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Now, I just wanted to say that Mr. A's comments were very excellent. I 
think lie was quote misapprehended by the gentleman on my left, when he stated 
that he (Mr. A) was opposed to science. I think he meant that there is something 
higher than the cold science of statistics, that there, is beyond science a Being 
that is a spirit, and I call him God without shame, and that is all Mr. A 
believes in, and I believe in myself. At least I might believe in something more 
specific, if I were to state it. And the objection that these men mention in this 
paper — Augustine and other men among them — seems to involve the idea that 
Christianity is not progressive. I am a Christian man. I find I am far more 
progressive than very many men. What quotations I have heard men make here 
are generally inaccurate. A man here spoke about David. He said he chose a 
punishment that fell on his people instead of on himself. I remember that he 
could have chosen no punishment for himself. All three punishments offered by 
Jehovah would fall on the nation. I believe they were pestilence, the sword, and 
famine. There you see, there is an inaccuracy. And for another man to say that 
Christianity is not progressive is wide of the mark, because Christ was a soci- 
ologist in the true sense of the term, and I should be a true sociologist because I 
am a Christian man. 

/. Regarding the paper, I can only agree with another speaker when he said 
it was unfortunately entitled " The Founders of Sociology." The writer hardly 
touched on the important work of sociologists, and of course he went too far 
back in the history of men. He need not have gone farther back than Comte, and 
he must out of sheer honesty have given some account of Giddings, of Harvard 
University. 1 

As regards sociology, it is, if anything is, capable of concise definition. It is 
an endeavor to discover the laws which govern society, or govern life, and to 
classify them. Regarding the observations of many speakers, if we are going to 
ignore one of the greatest forces in human life, I must say we are preaching 
sociology from a very peculiar standpoint. We must study religion, and we must 
try to estimate its power as we must study science to estimate its power. But if 
we start off with the prepossession that science is everything, then we must make 
no progress whatever. We must have specialists for the different forces and 
specialists tor classifying their results. There is no reason why we should not 
have a society with one man specializing on religion, and another on science, and 
another on socialism ; and when all the papers are collected, it is quite possible 
to get a mind with sufficient synthetical power to give a paper that would be a true 
sociological paper, that would be an approximation of the forces operating on 
society. 

K: So far as I was! able to judge, I did not gather that Mr. Branford was 
wishing to exclude religion, and I am not sure that any of those who have spoken 
wish that, unless it were Mr. A. He certainly seemed to have a strong objection 
to science, and he showed how he despised science by speaking of it as " dry 
science," " dry methods of science," and by saying that it could do nothing, and 
that the spirit could do everything. He did not give us his definition of " spirit," 
nor did he, beyond his dogmatism, tell us what the spirit had done. For my part, 
I do not see what Mr. A meant in referring to " spirit " as being " thought 
creative of action," that constituting all the good, all the progress that has been 
made. For my part, I do not see how that dogmatism can be upheld and con- 
clusively proved, any more than the dogmatism that men of action have been 
responsible for everything and have been the people who have caused thought to 
be created. The two things must go together, as I understand life. 

The gentleman opposite to me, in his opening remarks, with which I had 
some sympathy, complained that he seemed to have fallen among mystics, and he 
objected accordingly. I agree with him so far as he made any expressions on 
mysticism, but then he went on to foist the term " mystic " upon persons who 
thought that great value was to be obtained from the study of statistics. He 
seemed to think that statistics made the mystic. The very opposite is the fact, 
and if there is a class of people who can be called mystics, it is those who speak 

1 We must preserve this bit of local color ! — Editors. 
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of spiritualities. And, therefore, although feeling in agreement with him in his 
opening remarks, I must express the strongest disagreement with his concluding 
remarks. 

The Chairman : A Scotchman was once asked to define " metaphysics," and 
he said that " when a person tried to define what he didn't know to someone who 
did not understand, that was metaphysics." We have had a heterogeneous mass of 
opinion. In the present day, when specialization has become daily more acute, 
sociology is really the most imperative necessity of the time. I think we may 
congratulate ourselves on having had a paper very fertile in producing debate and 
very fruitful in thought, so far as — winding the biograph, as I was — I may be 
supposed to have got any ideas of it. [Laughter.] 



